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two semicircles at right angles to each other, made movable for both horizontal and vertical steering.
The machine was raised by a hot-air balloon, and then cut loose. When set free from an altitude of 3000 feet the glider swooped down for a few seconds, and then began to glide at a small angle of descent. By changing the angles of the planes, the aviator could vary his movements ; he could glide in a circle, dart steeply down, or even cause the machine to rise a little. After the descent, which occupied about thirteen minutes, the glider alighted on the ground as easily as a bird.
This machine was tested at Santa Clara on April 29, 1905, and was then lifted by the balloon to a height of about 3500 feet. The aeronaut showed that he had full control of it by causing it to soar like a bird, sweep in circles to right or left, or make deep dives. Finally, after a flight of about nineteen minutes, he descended gently in a meadow about a mile from his starting-point. Maloney was afterwards killed in a similar attempt.
Sufficient has been said to indicate the broad lines upon which lessons in gliding should be taken. A very simple apparatus has been described, but there are various other types, and constant practice of a large number of people will, without doubt, result in the evolution of a form superior to any at present in existence.
Coming now to lessons on a motor-driven aeroplane, it is first necessary to describe the controls. Most aeroplanes are fitted with a pivoted foot-bar by which the rudder is controlled, a forward movement of the right foot turns the rudder to the right in order to wheel to the right, a forward movement of the left foot turns the rudder to the left. A pillar surmounted by a handle held in the pilot's right hand, or by a wheel which he can hold by either or both hands as he pleases, controls all other movements. This pillar can be moved in any direction. Its movements to and fro affect the elevator, and in a